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LIFE OP MAEGAEET SHIPPEN, WIFE OF BENEDICT 

AENOLD. 

BY LEWIS BURD WALKER. 

(Continued from Vol. XXIV. page 429.) 
ANIMOSITIES IN PHILADELPHIA DURING THE REVOLUTION. 

It is difficult for the ordinary reader to realize the situa- 
tion of Philadelphia during the Revolution. According to 
a census taken in 1777, by order of General Howe, the in- 
habitants then in the city were 15,847. 1 The directory of 
1784 gave the names of 3570 householders. 2 A map pre- 
fixed to the directory of 1794 shows that the greatest por- 
tion of the buildings in the city were then east of Third 
Street, and there was only one built-up square in that part 
of the city lying south of Market Street and West of Eighth 
Street; the directory itself contains somewhere between 
6500 and 7000 names, showing a population of about 
30,000. 

The following paragraph from Watson's Annals (Vol. I. 
p. 335) will give some idea of the appearance of one 
street, viz. : 

"A singular case of duel occurred in 1778 or 1779 between Henry- 
Laurens, President of Congress, and John Penn, member of Congress 
from North Carolina. The parties were fellow boarders, and breakfasted 
together the same morning. They started to go out Chestnut Street to 
the vacant lot vis-ii-vis, present Masonic Hall. In crossing at Fifth 
Street, where there was a deep slough, Mr. Penn kindly offered his hand 
to aid Mr. Laurens, who was much the older, and when it was accepted 
he suggested to him that their meeting (solicited by Laurens) was a fool- 
ish affair, &c. — to which Mr. Laurens assenting, it was made up on the 
spot." 

Think of the morass at the corner of Fifth and Chestnut, 
and the retired situation of the vacant lot on the south side 

1 Watson, Vol. III. p. 237. a Ibid., Vol. II. p. 99. 
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of Chestnut, between Seventh and Eighth Streets, which 
caused it to be selected as a fit place for a duel ! 

The change of so many producers to soldiers, the ravaging 
the country by hostile armies, and the total cessation of 
commerce combined to render all sorts of commodities very 
scarce, and consequently prices very high. Added to this 
was another great evil, — viz., the successive emissions of great 
amounts of paper notes, which began immediately to de- 
preciate and steadily sank in value until they became worth- 
less. Prices rose with such frightful rapidity that every- 
where distress was occasioned and business was wholly 
demoralized. When we read of a pound of tea costing 
twenty pounds and a pound of loaf sugar fifty shillings, and 
hear that a pair of leather breeches sold for one thousand 
dollars, we will be apt to think that the poor had reason to 
complain. To remedy this state of things town meetings 
were called, and it was resolved to have a committee fix 
the maximum prices for the necessaries of life, which prices 
were to be reduced every two weeks until the old state of 
trade was brought back. Nothing could be simpler or more 
direct than this action, and the committee (no doubt com- 
posed of would-be purchasers) fixed the prices to suit them- 
selves. The only thing that interfered with the success of 
the plan was, that merchants who had paid a certain price 
for their goods refused to sell them for less, even though 
these lower prices had been fixed by the committee. This 
naturally produced more dissatisfaction than ever, and after 
much bitter feeling had been excited, the plan was aban- 
doned. 

Very few events of the Revolution excited a greater 
degree of public interest in Philadelphia than the trial of 
two Quakers, in September, 1778, upon the charge of 
treason. 

One of them, John Roberts, a miller of Lower Merion 
Township, being nearly sixty years of age, had " from his 
youth up lived not only irreproachably but spent his whole 
Life in the performance of the Duties of a tender Parent, a 
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Faithful Friend, kind Neighbour & useful Citizen. To the 
Poor, the Stranger, and the Orphan his hospitable House 
was ever open, his liberal Hand most Cheerfully extended." 
Some of the ultra- Americans suspected him of being a Tory, 
and threatened his life. He fled to Philadelphia, then occu- 
pied by General Howe's army. On May 8, 1778, the Su- 
preme Executive Council issued a proclamation, requiring 
John Roberts (among a great many more) to surrender him- 
self under pain of being attainted of high treason. John 
Roberts left Philadelphia and surrendered himself, took and 
subscribed an affirmation of allegiance, and entered bail for 
his appearance for trial. He was tried upon the charge 
that he " did falsly and traiterously prepare, order, wage 
and levy a public and cruel war against this Commonwealth, 
then and there committing and perpetrating a miserable and 
Cruel slaughter of and amongst the faithful and Liege sub- 
jects and inhabitants thereof;" etc. 

The evidence against him was slight, and it is said that 
ten of the jury were in favor of acquittal, but yielded to the 
argument that it was necessary for the State to secure a con- 
viction, but that the jury would all join in a petition for a 
pardon so that his life would be spared. 1 Accordingly the 
jury did petition as follows, viz. : 

" That it appears to us that the said John Roberts was under the in- 
fluence of fear, when he took the imprudent step of leaving his family 
and coming to reside among the enemy, while they had possession of 
this City. That, altho. by the oath we have taken, we found ourselves 
obliged to pronounce him Guilty, yet knowing that Juries are but fallible 
Men, and reflecting that the evidence before us was of a very compli- 
cated nature, and some parts of it not reconcileable with his general con- 
duct, and other evidence of his good offices to many persons who were 
prisoners among the enemy, or had leave to come to the city on business. 

"That, altho' general Laws cannot be framed with an eye of com- 
passion to guilt, yet it is the glory of every wise State, that the doors of 
mercy should be kept open, and ours has made ample provision in this 
case. In compassion, therefore, to the unhappy object of this petition 
and his distressed family, and relying on the humanity lodged in the 

1 See "Life of Joseph Reed," Vol. II. p. 35, note, etc. 
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breasts of your honors, as manifested to us in the charge you gave us on 
the trial, we most earnestly pray, 

"That your honors would be pleased to join us, and recommend this 
our petition, to the Supreme Executive Council, that the penal part of 
the said John Eoberts's sentence may be suspended till the Assembly 
can take his Case into consideration, for the exercise of that mercy which 
the Constitution hath lodged in their power." 

Judge McKean recommended a reprieve, and Joseph 
Reed, one of the prosecuting attorneys, also wrote to the 
same effect to the Vice-President of the Executive Council. 

The notes of the trial are not accessible, but the following 
extract from the sentence of Judge McKean, as published 
in the Pennsylvania Packet of November 7, 1778, states some 
of the facts urged as extenuating circumstances, viz. : 

" It is in vain to plead, that you have not personally acted in this wicked 
business ; for all who countenance and assist are partakers in the guilt. 
Your junction gave encouragement to the invaders of your country ; 
your example occasioned the defection of others ; and you exerted your- 
self in forwarding their arbitrary designs. It is in vain to plead, that 
you fled to the enemy for protection against some of your neighbours, 
who threatened your life, because they thought you a Tory ; for you 
might have applied for, and obtained protection from the civil magis- 
trate, or from the army of your Country. ... It is true, and I mention 
it with pleasure, that your interest with the Commander-in-Chief of the 
British army was frequently employed in acts of humanity, charity, and 
benevolence." 

The ministers of Philadelphia (William White, after- 
wards Bishop, among them) presented a petition, saying that 
they,— 

"Deeply sympathizing with their distrest wives, children and rela- 
tives ; earnestly desiring that the Mercy and Forgiveness which we 
preach, through Christ, may be accepted and copied among men ; and 
hoping that, if possible, the Foundation of our civil Liberty may be 
firmly established without the Blood of Fellow- citizens, Do, therefore, 
Pray that the lives of the said Abraham Carlisle and John Boberts, who 
are now far advanced in years, may be spared, & such measure of mercy 
and forgiveness extended to them as may be thought consistent with the 
public safety." 
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Petitions from some American soldiers set forth that they 
had been taken prisoners and that their lives had been saved 
by the kindness of John Roberts, when they were confined 
in the British jail, and that he had procured the release 
of some and had gone bail for others. 

Finally, petitions from over one thousand of the best men 
of the State, forty-two military officers among them, prayed 
for a reprieve until the Assembly, which alone had the 
power to pardon, could take these cases into consideration. 

The petitions were presented to the Supreme Executive 
Council on November 2, a reprieve was refused on No- 
vember 3, and John Roberts and Abraham Carlisle were 
executed on November 4. 

What mattered it that the counsel who prosecuted, the 
judge who tried, and the jury who convicted asked for a 
reprieve ? "What consideration was given to the names of 
Lewis Morris and Benjamin Rush (two of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence) when they appeared on 
the petition for pardon ? "What cared the Council for the 
mercy and forgiveness of which the ministers prated ? 
What credit was given to the statement of the militiamen, 
whose lives he had saved, that John Roberts was " a man 
who has Realy done much goods to many Prisoner, so 
that some even did believe that it was so ordered by 
Providence that he must be in Town" ? "What availed it 
that officers who had seen blood shed in battle asked that 
his might be spared ? The Jacobinism of the mob (who 
had submitted to the exactions of the British army without 
a whimper) had grown so intense that nothing but blood, 
shed without any risk to themselves, could satisfy their 
fury, and Roberts and Carlisle were the victims, as " an ex- 
ample was necessary." 

Among the members of the Continental Congress was 
James Wilson, a lawyer by profession, who afterwards 
became one of the judges of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. For a while he was opposed to the Declara- 
tion of Independence, thinking such action premature. He 
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was, however, soon convinced of the necessity of the 
measure, and his vote turned the scale and gave Pennsyl- 
vania's sanction to liberty and independence. 

He was one of the counsel for Roberts and Carlisle, and 
subsequently obtained acquittals for a number of persons 
tried for treason, and by thus attending to his professional 
duties he had given great offence to the mob. Eobert 
Morris had also incurred enmity by refusing to open his 
warehouse and sell goods for less than cost. On the night 
of October 3, 17Y9, placards were posted throughout the 
city, threatening Robert Morris, James Wilson, and others. 
"Wilson at that time lived in a large stone house on the 
southwest corner of Third and "Walnut Streets, which, from 
the circumstances about to be related, was afterwards called 
" Tort Wilson." The occurrences of October 4, 1119, are 
thus related by Watson : l 

" A mob was formed, who gave out an intention to assault Ms house 
and injure his person. His friends gathered around him with arms — 
soon the conflict was joined — many muskets were fired — some were 
•wounded, and a few died. It was a day of great excitement, and long 
the name and incidents of 'Fort Wilson' were discussed and remem- 
bered. 

"Among those in the house were Messrs. Wilson, Morris, Burd, 
George and Daniel Clymer, John T. Mifflin, Allen McLane, Sharp De- 
laney, George Campbell, Paul Beck, Thomas Laurence, Andrew Robin- 
son, John Potts, Samuel C. Morris, Captain Campbell, and Generals 
Mifflin, Nichols and Thompson. They were provided with arms, but 
their stock of ammunition was very small. While the mob was march- 
ing down, General Nichols and Daniel Clymer proceeded hastily to the 
Arsenal at Carpenters' Hall, and filled their pockets with cartridges : 
this constituted their whole supply. 

" In the mean time the mob and militia (for no regular troops took 
part in the riot) assembled on the commons, while a meeting of the 
principal citizens took place at the Coffee House. A deputation was 
sent to endeavor to prevail on them to disperse, but without effect. The 
first troop of city cavalry assembled at their stables, a fixed place of ren- 
dezvous, and agreed to have their horses saddled, and ready to mount at 
a moment's warning. Notice was to be given to as many members as 
could be found, and a part was to assemble in Dock below Second Street, 

1 See Vol. I. p. 425, etc. 
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and join the party at the stables. For a time a deceitful calm pre- 
vailed ; at the dinner hour the members of the troop retired to their 
homes, and the rebels seized the opportunity to march into the city. 
The armed men amounted to two hundred, headed by low characters. 
They marched down Chestnut to Second street, down Second to Walnut 
street, and up Walnut street to Mr. Wilson's house, with drums beating 
and two pieces of cannon. They immediately commenced firing on the 
house, which was warmly returned by the garrison. Finding that they 
could make no impression, the mob proceeded to force the door ; at the 
moment it was yielding, the horse made their appearance. 

"After the troop had retired at dinner time, a few of the members, 
hearing that the mob was marching into town, hastened to the rendez- 
vous : these members were Majors Lennox and the two Nichols, Samuel 
Morris, Alexander Nesbitt, Isaac Coxe, and Thomas Leiper. On their 
rouie to Wilson's they were joined by two troopers from Bristol, and 
turning suddenly round the corner of Chestnut street, they charged the 
mob, who, ignorant of their number, at the cry of 'the horse, the horse,' 
dispersed in every direction, but not before two other detachments of 
the first troop had reached the scene. Many of them were arrested, and 
committed to prison ; and as the sword was very freely used, a consider- 
able number were severely wounded. A man and a boy were tilled in 
the streets ; in the house, Captain Campbell was killed, and Mr. Mifflin 
and Mr. S. C. Morris wounded. The troop patroled the streets the 
greater part of the night. The citizens turned out, and placed a guard 
at the powder magazine and the arsenal. It was some days before order 
was restored. Major Lennox was particularly marked out for destruc- 
tion. He retired to his house at Germantown : the mob followed and 
surrounded it during the night, and prepared to force an entrance. 
Anxious to gain time, he pledged his honour, that he would open the 
door as soon as daylight appeared. In the meantime, he contrived to 
dispatch an intrepid woman, who lived in his family, to the city for 
assistance ; and a party of the first troop arrived in season to protect their 
comrade ; but he was compelled to return to town for safety. ... The 
gentlemen who had comprised the garrison were advised to leave the 
city, where their lives were endangered. General Mifflin and about 
thirty others accordingly met at Mr. Gray's house below Gray's Ferry, 
where it was resolved to return to town without any appearance of in- 
timidation. But it was deemed expedient that Mr. Wilson should 
absent himself for a time. " 

In a note it is stated : 

" General Arnold came to repress the mob, but he was so unpopular, 
they stoned him." 
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And so James Wilson was forced to leave Philadelphia 
for having defended his home and his life from the attack 
of a furious mob, who perpetrated outrages almost within 
the shadow of Independence Hall! Had it not been for 
the diversion made by the City Troop, the soil of Phila- 
delphia would have been stained with the blood of three of 
the signers of the Declaration of Independence, whose 
patriotism was not sufficiently ardent to satisfy these Amer- 
ican Jacobins. Such was the narrow escape of the City of 
Brotherly Love from horrors similar to those which, known 
in history as the " Massacres of September," were the dis- 
grace of Paris in 1792. 

The defenders of "Wilson's house had to give bail, but an 
obsequious legislature made haste to pass an act of oblivion 
for the protection of the mob who had caused the riot. 

Where can we find another such conclusion, outside of 
comic opera or stage farce ? 

A short account of one feature attending the rejoicings 
over the news of the surrender of Cornwallis will fitly con- 
clude this chapter. The "Journal of Elizabeth Drinker" 1 
contains the following, viz. : 

"Y e 17th of this month, October, Genl. Cornwallis was taken, for 
which we grievously suffered on y 6 24th, by way of rejoicing. A mob 
assembled about 7 o'clock or before, and continued their insults until 
near 10, to those whose Houses were not illuminated. Scarcely one 
Friend's House escaped. We had nearly 70 panes of glass broken ; y e 
sash lights and two panels' of the front Parlor broke in pieces ; y e Door 
cracked and violently burst open ; when they threw stones into y e House 
for some time, but did not enter. Some fared better and some worse. 
Some Houses, after breaking y* door, they entered, and destroyed the 
Furniture, &c. Many women and children were frightened into fits, 
and 'tis a mercy no lives were lost." 

From the " Diary of Miss Anna Rawle" 2 we take the 
following, viz. : 

1 See Penna. Mag., Vol. XVI. p. 106, note 1. 
' Ibid., p. 104, etc. 
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"1 suppose, dear Mammy, thee would not have imagined this house 
to be illuminated last night, but it was. A mob surrounded it, broke 
the shutters and the glass of the windows, and were coming in, none 
but forlorn women here. "We for a time listened for their attacks in 
fear and trembling till, finding them grow more loud and violent, not 
knowing what to do, we ran into the yard. Warm Whigs of one side, 
and Hartley's of the other (who were treated even worse than we), 
rendered it impossible for us to escape that way. We had been there 
many minutes before we were drove back by the sight of two men 
climbing the fence. We thought the mob were coming in thro' there, 
but it proved to be Cobum and Bob. Shewell, who called to us not to be 
frightened, and fixed lights up at the windows, which pacified the mob, 
and after three huzzas they moved off. A number of men came in 
afterwards to see us. French and J. B. nailed boards up at the broken 
pannels, or it would not have been safe to have gone to bed. Cobum 
and Shewell were really very kind ; had it not been for them I really 
believe the house would have been pulled down. Even the firm Uncle 
Fisher was obliged to submit to have his windows illuminated, for they 
had pickaxes and iron bars with which they had done considerable 
injury to his house, and would soon have demolished it had not some 
of the Hodges and other people got in back and acted as they pleased. 
All Uncles sons were out, but Sammy, and if they had been at home it 
was in vain to oppose them. In short it was the most alarming scene I 
ever remember. For two hours we had the disagreeable noise of stones 
banging about, glass crashing, the tumultuous voices of a large body of 
men, as they were a long time at the different houses in the neighbor- 
• hood. At last they were victorious, and it was one general illumination 
throughout the town. As we had not the pleasure of seeing any of the 
gentlemen in the house, nor the furniture cut up, and goods stolen, nor 
been beat, nor pistols pointed at our breasts, we may count our sufferings 
slight compared to many others. Mr. Gibbs was obliged to make his 
escape over a fence, and while his wife was endeavoring to shield him 
from the rage of one of the men, she received a violent bruise in the 
breast, and a blow in the face which made her nose bleed. Ben. Shoe- 
maker was here this morning ; tho' exceedingly threatened he says they 
came off with the loss of four panes of glass. Some Whig friends put 
candles in the windows which made his peace with the mob, and they 
retired. John Drinker has lost half the goods out of his shop and been 
beat by them ; in short the sufferings of those they pleased to style 
Tories would fill a volume and shake the credulity of those who were 
not here on that memorable night, and to-day Philadelphia makes an 
uncommon appearance, which ought to cover the Whigs with eternal 
confusion. A neighbor of ours had the effrontery to tell Mrs. G. that 
he was sorry for her furniture, but not for her windows — a ridiculous 
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distinction that many of them make. J. Head has nothing left whole 
in his parlour. Uncle Pennington lost a good deal of window-glass. 
Aunt Burge preserved hers thro' the care of some of her neighbors. 
The Drinkers and Wains make heavy complaints of the Carolinians in 
their neighbourhood. Wains' pickles were thrown about the streets and 
barrells of sugar stolen. . . . 

' ' It seems universally agreed that Philadelphia will no longer be that 
happy asylum for the Quakers that it once was. Those joyful days 
when all was prosperity and peace are gone, never to return ; and per- 
haps it is as necessary for our society to ask for terms as it was for Corn- 
wallis. Juliet says all Uncle Pennington's fine pictures are broken ; his 
parlour was full of men, but it was nothing, he said, to Nancy's illness, 
who was for an hour or two out of her senses and terrified them ex- 
ceedingly." 

COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. 

Margaret Shippen was just entering her seventeenth year 
when the Declaration of Independence was signed. She 
developed into a gentle, graceful, and lovely woman, with 
such heauty that she became celebrated therefor, so that 
later the British officers declared she was the most beautiful 
woman in England or America. She was one of the belles 
of Philadelphia, and attracted the admiration of every be- 
holder. When Major Andre was a prisoner in the early 
part of the war, and afterwards during the British occupa- 
tion of Philadelphia, he visited at her father's house and 
drew her likeness. 

During the time Major Edward Burd was held prisoner 
by the British his health was impaired by his captivity, so 
that after his release he was compelled to relinquish the 
military service and return to his professional duties as a 
lawyer. On August 12, 1778, he was appointed Prothono- 
tary of the Supreme Court, which position he held until 
his resignation on January 2, 1806. So satisfactorily and 
correctly did he discharge his duties that even the Supreme 
Court judges themselves referred an inquirer to him as to a 
question of practice which they had not decided. 

After the departure of the British army from Philadel- 
phia, in June, 1778, preparations for his marriage with Eliza- 
beth Shippen were made, and, next to the bride and groom, 
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« Peggy" Shippen was no doubt most deeply interested 
therein, for this was the sister she most dearly loved, whose 
confidante she was, and upon whose example she founded 
her own conduct. It was at this period that she first met 
General Arnold, who had been appointed to the command 
of Philadelphia on June 19, 1778. He fell in love with her 
at first sight, and on September 25, 1778, he wrote as 
follows : 

"Dbab Madam; — 

"Twenty times have I taken up my pen to write to you, and as often 
has my trembling hand refused to obey the dictates of my heart — a heart 
which, though calm and serene amidst the clashing of arms and all the 
din and horrors of war, trembles with diffidence and the fear of giving 
offence when it attempts to address you on a subject so important to its 
happiness. Dear madam, your charms have lighted up a flame in my 
bosom which can never be extinguished your heavenly image is too 
deeply impressed ever to be effaced. 

"My passion is not founded on personal charms only ; that sweetness of 
disposition and goodness of heart, that sentiment and sensibility which 
so strongly mark the character of the lovely Miss P. Shippen, renders 
her amiable beyond expression, and will ever retain the heart she has 
once captivated. On you alone my happiness depends, and will you 
doom me to languish in despair? Shall- 1 expect no return to the most 
sincere, ardent and disinterested passion ? Do you feel no pity in your 
gentle bosom for the man who would die to make you happy ? May I 
presume to hope it is not impossible I may make a favourable impression 
on your heart? Friendship and esteem you acknowledge. Dear Peggy, 
suffer that heavenly bosom (which cannot know itself the cause of pain 
without a sympathetic pang) to expand with a sensation more soft, more 
tender than friendship. A union of hearts is undoubtedly necessary to 
happiness ; but give me leave to observe that true and permanent happi- 
ness is seldom the effect of an alliance founded on a romantic passion ; 
where fancy governs more than judgment. Friendship and esteem, 
founded on the merit of the object, is the most certain basis to build a 
lasting happiness upon ; and where there is a tender and ardent passion 
on one side, and friendship and esteem on the other, the heart (unlike 
yours) must be callous to every tender sentiment if the taper of love is 
not lighted up at the flame. 

" I am sensible your prudence and the affection you bear your amiable 
and tender parents forbids your giving encouragement to the addresses of 
any one without their approbation. Pardon me, Dear Madame, for dis- 
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closing a passion I could no longer confine in my tortured bosom. I 
have presumed to write to your Papa, and have requested his sanction 
to my addresses. Suffer me to hope for your approbation. Consider 
before you doom me to misery, which I have not deserved but by loving 
you too extravagantly. Consult your own happiness, and if incompatible, 
forget there is so unhappy a wretch ; for may I perish if I would give 
you one moment's inquietude to purchase the greatest possible felicity to 
myself. Whatever my fate may be, my most ardent wish is for your 
happiness, and my latest breath will be to implore the blessing of heaven 
on the idol and only wish of my soul. 

"Adieu, dear Madame, and believe me unalterably, your sincere 
admirer and devoted humble servant, 

"B. Arnold. 

" Sept. 25, 1778. 

"Miss Peggy Shippen." 

When Arnold wrote this letter his reputation was at its 
best. He was known as one of the bravest and most daring 
of the American generals. On May 7, 1778, "Washington 
had written to him : 

' ' A gentleman in France having very obligingly sent me three sets of 
epaulettes and sword-knots, two of which, professedly, to be disposed of 
to any friends I should choose, I take the liberty of presenting them to 
you and General Lincoln, as a testimony of my sincere regard and 
approbation of your conduct." * 

At this time in his thirty-seventh year, even his lameness 
caused by a wound received in battle lent additional in- 
terest to him and pleaded most strongly for him in the heart 
of this fair maiden, whose sister was just about to wed one 
who had also been an American officer. 

Did not the recital of ^Eneas's adventures win the heart 
of Dido of old ? And, like Othello, Arnold could say, — 

"I spake of most disastrous chances, 
Of moving accidents by flood and field, 
Of hair-breadth scapes i' the imminent deadly breach, 
Of being taken by the insolent foe 

She lov'd me for the dangers I had pass'd, 
And I lov'd her that she did pity them." 

1 Sparks's Washington, Vol. V. p. 361. 
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And so lie won her affection, though General Greene 
was his rival, according to Sahine. Her father was opposed 
to the match for the obvious reasons that Arnold was over 
twice her age, a widower with three children, and notori- 
ously extravagant ; though when he saw that her heart was 
fixed, and that her health had failed in consequence of his 
refusal, he reluctantly gave his consent. 1 The earnest court- 
ship of Arnold soon attracted the notice of observers. In 
November, 1778, Mrs. Morris, writing to her mother, says, 
" I must tell you that Cupid has given our little General a 
more mortal wound, than all the host of Britons could, 
unless his present conduct can expiate for his past — Miss 
Peggy Shippen is the fair one." And on December 17, 
1778, Charles Stewart wrote to Joseph Galloway in England 
that it was certain Arnold was to marry the daughter of 
Edward Shippen. 

From an unexpected quarter comes a glimpse of the 
manner of her courtship. Eranklin's daughter, writing 
to her father about this time concerning her daughter, 
his grandchild, remarks, "You cant think how fond of 
kissing she is, and she gives such old-fashioned smacks 
General Arnold says he would give a good deal to have 
her for a school-mistress to teach the young ladies how to 
Mss." 2 

This is an unlooked-for witness to the correct conduct and 
modesty which always distinguished Margaret Shippen. 

On December 21, 1778, Edward Shippen wrote to his 
father at Lancaster : 

" Hon' d Sir; 

"I received your favour of the 16th inst, acquainting me with the 
sale of Mr. Galloway's house to Mr. Yeates. I had some desire to make 

1 In after-years Edward Shippen wrote to his brother, whose son's 
marriage had not been acceptable to his parents, " I sincerely condole 
with you on a mental Affliction which a Circumstance in your family 
must necessarily have occasioned ; and concerning which I have more 
than common reason to sympathize with you." 

* Pbnna. Mag., Vol. III. p. 382. 
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the purchase on my own account as well as yours, as it is not very un- 
likely I shall find myself under the necessity of removing from this 
scene of expense ; and I don't know where I could more properly go 
than to Lancaster. The common articles of life, such as are absolutely 
necessary for a family, are not much higher here than at Lancaster, 
hut the style of life my fashionable daughters have introduced into 
my family, and their dress, will, I fear, before long, oblige me to 
change the scene. The expense of supporting my family here will not 
fall short of four or five thousand pounds per annum, an expense insup- 
portable without business. I have at last completed my purchase in 
Chester county, greatly to my satisfaction, and have sold my Jersey 
estate for nine thousand pounds ; so that if I should in Lancaster, I 
can be supplied with a variety of necessaries from my own farm, which 
is about twenty-four miles from thence, with a veiy good road all the 
way. 

" The orchard I must now defer planting till the spring ; if you could 
in the mean time secure me the first choice of the best apple trees in the 
nursery you mentioned, it would be very well. I gave my daughter 
Betsy to Neddy Burd last Thursday evening, and all is jollity and mirth. 
My youngest daughter is much solicited by a certain General, on the 
same subject ; whether this will take place or not, depends upon circum- 
stances. If it should, I think it will not be till spring. What other 
changes in my family may take place to forward or prevent my removal 
from Philadelphia, is still uncertain. As to the sale of Shippensburgh, 
I would not advise you to think of it unless you can beforehand meet 
with something to lay the money out in which would yield you a better 



As the sentence of this letter relative to household ex- 
penses has been used as a proof that the Shippen girls were 
criminally extravagant, we desire to call the reader's atten- 
tion to the fact that the Continental currency had become 
depreciated to less than one-seventh of its nominal value; 
and, according to the table of depreciation afterwards ap- 
proved by Congress, five thousand pounds was worth on the 
day the letter was written only nineteen hundred dollars 
specie. An expenditure of nineteen hundred dollars specie 
per annum for the household expenses of one of the leading 
families of Philadelphia does not impress us as being ex- 
travagant, even though the cost of living was less then than 
now. 

VOL. XXT. — 3 
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But we think it no more than fair to give the views of 
one of the young ladies on the subject of dress, and quote 
from a letter (original in the possession of C. R. Hildeburn, 
Esq.) from " Betsy" Shippen to her first cousin, Mrs. Jasper 
Teates, dated June 5, 1777 : 

"You desire to know how the Girls manage about finery? tolerably 
well I assure you, as we had a pretty good stock, we intend wearing that 
out and hope by that time we shall be able to purchase more, if we cannot 
we must be satisfied without it and try if we cannot make ourselves look 
tolerably smart in home-spun." 

" Philadelphia Deo, 22nd, 1778, 

"Dear Sir; 

"On Thursday Evening last, I formed the most pleasing Connexion 
with my most amiable Girl. We had none that lived out of the Family 
except Aunt Willing, Mr. Tilghman, & the Brides Man & Maids present 
at the Ceremony. My dear Betsy went thro' it with tolerable Courage 
considering the very important Change it will make in her Life : — We 
saw Company for three days & on Friday Evening had a little Hop for 
our unmarried Acquaintances. This, with Punch Drinking, &c. is all 
the Entertainment that was given, & even this Expence must have been 
very considerable. I was disappointed in getting the Cloathes I ex- 
pected & was obliged to purchase others. Betsy joins me in her kind 
Love to yourself, Mrs. Yeates & Family. I have a Prospect of getting 
Mrs. Francis's House with the Use of her Furniture. She intends to 
spend a few Months in Maryland ; In the mean time I can look out for 
a House & be providing Furniture. I have got some Linnen at my 
father's both fine & coarse. It will be proper I should use my own 
Sheeting & Table Linnen. I wish I could get that & my Table Linnen 
sent down as soon as is convenient. If you have an Opportunity per- 
haps you could desire my Father to send them to you. There are some 
Pickles at Gen'l Eeed's, of yours which I am to convey to you ; but I 
must get a Joiner or Carpenter to make a Box for them, for fear they 
should break. In my next, I shall attend to your Commands. I am, 
with my Love to the Family, Dear Sir, 

" Your very affectionate Brother ; 
"Eotv. Burd. 

"Jasper Yeates Esq." 

His sister, Mrs. Jasper Yeates, wrote as follows to the 
bride on December 30, 1778 : 
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"Permit me, my dear Betsy to congratulate you on your Change of 
Condition. Our new Connection gives me the highest Joy & Satis- 
faction, and I trust no unfriendly Event will ever interrupt our Affec- 
tion as Sisters. I beg leave to assure you that I shall think myself 
exceedingly happy in having it in my Power on any Occasion to demon- 
strate my Love for you and my Brother. 

' ' We natter ourselves we shall have the Pleasure of your Company 
here, whenever the Weather will permit your travelling. I need not, I 
think, tell you that our House is your Home, where you will always be 
welcome. 

"Pray tell me, will Cousin Peggy follow your Example? Every one 
tells me so with such Confidence, that I am laughed at for my Unbelief. 
Does she know her own Mind yet ? 

' ' You will greatly oblige me by presenting my Duty to your Papa & 
Mama & Love to your Sisters & Brothers. That you & Neddy may ex- 
perience every Felicity the married State is capable of, are the ardent 
Wishes of, Dear Betsy, 

"Your most affectionate Sister ; 

It was probably in answer to this letter from his sister 
that Neddy wrote as follows to Jasper Yeates on January 
3,1779: 

" Being now become an old married fellow, I can sit down to Business 
with more composure than formerly— that is I have relapsed into a rea- 
sonable Being, which I had almost lost all pretensions to, by the happy 
Event which had taken place. The serious Care of providing for a 
Family will soon employ my Attention and Industry, I am almost 
frightened when I consider of the amazing Price of every Article and 
Necessary of Life in this City. Suppose I had an Inclination to pur- 
chase 20 or 30 Bushels of Wheat what could I procure it for in or near 
your City ? Mrs. Francis has a neat new House at the Corner of fourth 
and Walnut Streets, which she intends to let me have the Use of for six 
or eight Months as well as of her Furniture I paying the House Bent, 
Maid's Wages, and replacing the Wood, flour and such other Articles as 
I shall consume when I leave the House. It is such a House as I would 
chuse. It is large enough, warm, convenient, and not 100 yards from 
Mr. Shippen' s, and rents at £60 per annum. Could any thing happen 
more fortunately for a young Couple just beginning the World ? . . . 

"... I wrote you as soon after my Marriage as my attention to 
Company and flutter of Spirits would permit. 

" You mention a Report of another Wedding being likely to take place 
in the family. You may recollect my Suspicions, when I last saw you 
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notwithstanding the Eefusal. My Expectations have been answered : I 
was almost sure it could not be otherwise. A lame Leg is at present the 
only Obstacle. But a Lady who makes that the only Objection, and is 
firmly persuaded it will soon be well can never retract, however ex- 
pressly conditional an Engagement may have been made. However we 
have every reason to hope it will be well again, Tho' I am not so san- 
guine as he is with respect to the time ; — but the Leg will be a couple of 
Inches shorter than the other and disfigured. He appears from the 
slight Knowledge I have of him to be a well dispositioned Man, and one 

that will use his best Endeavours to make P happy, and I doubt not 

will succeed. He has acquired something handsome and a Settlement 
will be previously made. 

"I can write you no News but that Mr. McKean has prosecuted Gen- 
eral Thompson for a Libel, he was discharged upon ye first Warrant for 
its Irregularity. . . . 

"General Cadwalader, the Town says is to be married to Miss Willy 
Bond. He has laid a dozen pair of Gloves with Peggy Shippen that 
there will be 12 Marriages among her Acquaintances before next Christ- 
mas, my Wedding and his own inclusive." 

On January 2, 1779, Edward Shippen, of Lancaster, 
wrote to Colonel Burd, " We understand that General 
Arnold, a fine gentleman, lays close siege to Peggy, — and 
if so, there will soon be another match in the family." 

It has been falsely stated that Margaret Shippen's father 
was not opposed to Arnold, but the letter of Edward Burd, 
of January 3, 1779, clearly shows that Arnold had been re- 
fused, and the uniform tradition of the family is that it was 
her father's refusal that is here referred to. 

It is also insinuated that no inquiries were made concern- 
ing Arnold after the charges against him were published 
on February 3, 1779. But there is a letter from Edward 
Shippen, of Lancaster, dated February 15, 1779 (in the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania), inquiring about these very 
charges, from which we quote as follows : 

" I see there are a number of Things laid to the charge 
of G — 1 A — d; I wish you would favor me with a few 
lines concerning that matter." 

The letter of Edward Shippen contains a reference to 
Arnold, and it seems as if the writer had still indulged the 
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secret hope that something might yet occur to break off the 
match to which he had so reluctantly consented. 

But a far more interesting letter, in reference to Betsy 
Shippen's wedding, is the following written to the bride by 
her first cousin, Elizabeth Tilghman : 

" Chestebtown, January 29th 1779. 

"well my deal young Matron how is it with your highness now. 
have you got over all your little palpitations, and settled yourself as a 
sober discreet wife — oh! heavens, what a mouthful, and is it really pos- 
sible that you are married, and have received the golden Pledge before 
the Cassock and Twenty Five, shameless girl, how could you be so 
naughty as to have so many witnesses of your actions, and then after 
all to pretend in a squeaking voice to send me trotting all over the house 
for a shovel, it is well that I had a good Tilly or I should have been 
frightened to death with your Nonsense. I dare say that you are 
ashamed of yourself by this time for making such a riot for a trifle. I dare 
say Miss B[ond] will behave much better, — you ask me whether I was 
not surprized at hearing of that match, why no my dear, for I had some 
reason for suspecting that the General [Cadwalader] looked upon her 
with eyes of kindness, when I was in Town. I dare say it will be a 
stout wedding, an't you sorry that you did not ask the Bride elect to 
your Ball. Mrs. Dickinson is sitting by me framing a Letter to the fair 
intended. She laughs and rails at being obliged to write such a formal 
scrawl, but she cannot avoid it and therefore must puzzle her Brains to 
write nonsense as she calls it, between friends dont you think that the 
noble general has made rather a homely choice, but they say she is 
mighty good, and thats enough for any reasonable Christian. I sup- 
pose that Johnny considers that a face is a flower that Blooms and dies, 
talking of Beauty, the dear Pe [nn] had just darted across my brain alas ! 
he had like never to have called at Polly's door again. I am well in- 
formed that she had 10 fits in half a second, when she heard the dreadful 
affair which I think a favourable sign for Johnny P[enn]. They say 
that he was determined to die like an Adonis, and of course put on the 
white damask Jacket and bought a new wig which he neatly flowered, 
powder you know is rather expensive. " [The foregoing refers to the 
Penn-Laurens duel.] 

' ' Miss T [ilghman] shed a few tears at his disaster, but she is now com- 
posed do you think that she has a place still in his heart, Tilly I mean, 
it is a monstrous Bore to say heart — ah ! my dear Eliza those happy six 
weeks appear like a dream why was I snatched from you so soon, but I 
keep up my spirits at the thoughts of meeting you in the spring, give 
my best love to Counsellor Burd you have some slight knowledge of the 
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youth. I presume, but at your perril dont let him peep at this elegant 
scrawl of mine, tell the girls they have my best wishes for their pro- 
motion, but I warn Madam Sarah [Shippen] not to think of young Jo [hn 
Penn ?] as I am determined to dispute the charmer with her — oh ! all ye 
powers of love I had like to have forgot the gentle Arnold, where is he, 
how does he, and when is he like to convert our little Peggy, they say 
she intends to surrender soon I thought the fort would not hold out 
long well after all there is nothing like perseverence, and a regular at- 
tack, adieu my dear, supper waits, let me hear from you soon if you 
wish to give pleasure to your 

"affectionate E. T." 

Alas for the dignity of Revolutionary patriots ! Where 
now is that mantle of almost supernatural gravity and wis- 
dom with which the members of the Continental Congress 
have been invested from the " time whereof our memory 
runneth not to the contrary" ? To think that a " most 
potent, grave, and reverend" signer of the Declaration of 
Independence should be termed " Johnny !" But if we are 
right in supposing that " Madam Sarah" Shippen alludes to 
the same gentleman in an undated note now before us, a 
fresh horror overwhelms us, for she says, " I think you 
have a great deal of assurance to give me tight-skin (which 
by the bye I think an excellent name) for a gallant." Could 
irreverence go further than this ? 

Returning now to Arnold, we find that he had at last 
obtained her father's consent, for on February 8, 1779, he 
writes from the camp at Raritan, as follows : 

"My Dbaeest Life ; — 

"Never did I so ardently long to see or hear from you as at this 
instant. I am all impatience and anxiety to know how you do ; six 
days' absence, without hearing from my dear Peggy, is intolerable. 
Heavens ! what must I have suffered had I continued my journey — the 
loss of happiness for a few dirty acres. I can almost bless the villanous 
roads, and more villanous men, who oblige me to return. I am heartily 
tired with my journey, and almost so with human nature. I daily dis- 
cover so much baseness and ingratitude among mankind that I almost 
blush at being of the same species, and could quit the stage without 
regret was it not for some gentle, generous souls like my dear Peggy, who 
still retain the lively impression of their Maker's image, and who, with 
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smiles of benignity and goodness, make all happy around them. Let 
me beg of you not to suffer the rude attacks on me to give you one 
moment's uneasiness ; they can do me no injury. I am treated with the 
greatest politeness by General Washington and the officers of the army, 
who bitterly execrate Mr. Eeed and the Council for their villanous at- 
tempt to injure me. they have advised me to proceed on my journey. 
The badness of the roads will not permit, was it possible to support an 
absence of four weeks, for in less time I could not accomplish it. The 
day after to-morrow I leave this,- and hope to be made happy by your 
smiles on Friday evening ; 'till then all nature smiles in vain ; for you 
alone, heard, felt and seen, possess my every thought, fill every sense 
and pant in every vein. 

" Clarkson will send an express to meet me at Bristol ; make me happy 
by one line, to tell me you are so ; please to present my best respects to 
your mamma and the family. My prayers and best wishes attend my 
dear Peggy. Adieu ! and believe me sincerely and affectionately thine. 

"B. Aknold. 

"Miss Peggy Shippen." 

On March 13, 1779, Elizabeth Tilghman writes to Mrs. 
Burd as follows : 

"I think all the World are running mad, what Demon has possessed 

the People with respect to Gen. A d, he is certainly much abused ; 

ungrateful Monsters, to attack a character that has been looked up to, in 
more instances than one, since this war commenced; but however I 
have not a doubt of his not clearing himself with honor : Poor Peggy 
how I pity her ; at any rate her situation must be extreamly disagree- 
able, she has great sensibility and I think it must have been often put 
to the tryal. Will you give my Compts. to the General, I wish him 
happy because I think he deserves to be so." 

On March 22, 1779, Arnold purchased Mount Pleasant, 
a fine old place on the eastern bank of the Schuylkill, now 
in Fairmount Park, containing ninety-six acres, and settled 
it on himself for life with remainder to his wife and chil- 
dren. This was not very far from Edward Shippen's country- 
seat, and on one of the oldest beeches in Ormiston Grlen we 
remember to have seen in boyhood's days the initials " B. A." 

In the Pennsylvania Packet of April 15, 1779, the follow- 
ing notice appeared: " Married, Major-General Arnold to 
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Miss Peggy Shippen, youngest daughter of Edward Ship- 
pen, Esq." 

In Watson's Annals, Vol. III., p. 448 (edition of 1891), 
the following account by Mrs. Ann Willing Morris is given : 

"As a petted child she was permitted to be present at the marriage of 
General Arnold with the daughter of Chief-Justice Shippen. Of the 
character and exploits of the traitor she in after life spoke in detesta- 
tion ; and for far more serious cause did she then sympathize with her 
grandmother, the aunt of 'the beautiful bride,' in her sorrow and sur- 
prise that so great a sacrifice was permitted to one so much her senior, 
a widower with children, and who, by herself at least, was not regarded 
with the confidence and respect necessary to render the connection de- 
sirable or agreeable. Owing to a recent wound, received under circum- 
stances which would alone have established a claim to grateful remem- 
brance had not his subsequent extraordinary defection obliterated his 
name from the roll of his country's heroes, Arnold during the marriage 
ceremony was supported by a soldier, and when seated his disabled 
limb was propped upon a camp-stool. These wounds may perhaps have 
made him more interesting to the lovely but unfortunate bride. At all 
events, her 'hero' except for. his character for extravagance, was then 
regarded with a share of public favor, if not with any feeling of popu- 
lar affection. He had rendered ' some service to the state,' and was 
distinguished for gallantry among the bravest of the land." 

By way of epilogue to this chapter we quote the follow- 
ing lively letter from Miss Tilghman, who soon after mar- 
ried James Lloyd, the " certain Major" she speaks of: 

" Chester Town April 14tti 1779. 
"Get married as soon as you can — and so that is really the burden of 
your song, my dear Eliza, good Lord ! what will this world come to ? 
who could have ever Imagined that you would turn Preacher, and that 
Matrimony should be the Text, perhaps you think that I dont remem- 
ber the Quakes tremblings and a thousand other Quirks that you had 
on a certain occasion, if your feelings were affected, you are a mon- 
strous Hypocrite and have a very great sin to answer for in frightening 
poor Peggy and myself into a solemn Oath, never to change our State, 
which Oath, Madam P- — — most religiously kept, till she was Burgoyned 
— which, report says was on Thursday last, will you my dear give my 
best love to Mrs. Arnold, tell her that I wish her every happiness that 
this world is capable of affording, and that she may long live the de- 
light and comfort of her adoring General — there's a flourish for you. 
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dont you think I am a good deal in the Hare stile ? I have you all 
before me this instant, and have even seen in Imagination every joyous 
scene that the Wedding has produced. Heigh-ho ! why did not the 
fates allow me to make one of the gay throng that surrounded the fair 
Bride. Apropos ; has our Friend Zane exerted her genius on the happy 
occasion ? I dont think that the United States can produce her equal. I 
have a Letter from her which is beyond all description. I thought that 
her Extempore in the Courts, was a master Piece, but indeed (to use 
her own expressions) they were poor & lean compared to some flights of 
fancy in my Letter ; to me she is really a treasure ; and I would not 
give up her Correspondence on any account, she will be a constant 
fund of entertainment to me as she intends writing every thing that 
passes in Town and her comments are peculiar to Herself, so that you 
see I shall not be reduced to the Necessity of taking a certain Major, by 
way of softening the Solitude of Maryland, pray my dear from whence 
did you get your Intelligence ? has my good Friend E. T. been puffing 
a second time of my making a Confidant of her ? my heart is almost 
broke on N. Chew's leaving us. God knows when we shall meet again, as 
every scheme is blown away, now my Father has given up all thought 
of living this Summer at the Falls, we are to spend this summer in 
Talbot at Uncle William Tilghman's. next to being with you it is the 
only place that I wish to pass my time, it is an enchanting situation, 
genteel Neighbourhood, and to crown all, they are a Family that I adore, 
and will receive us with open arms, you saw Nancy Tilghman in Phila- 
delphia ; she is a sweet girl ; her manners and conversation often put 
me in mind of you my dear Betsy, judge then if I have not reason to 
love her. I had a letter from her yesterday she is in Baltimore, acting 
Bridesmaid to Miss Hetty Levy who is married to a Doctor Goodwin, 
so goes the world, who would have thought that child would have 
been married so soon ? I declare it makes me feel quite old. I very well 
remember her an infant, my respects to my tall cousin Burd, you have 
seen the Gentleman, how dare he call me little ? is not my height the 
Ton. I wonder who would even wish to be higher than the right honour- 
able Mrs. B d. Farewell my dear, that you may always be as happy 

as you now are is the wish of your ever aifectionate 

' ' E. Tilghman. 
"Mas. Btjkd. 

" Philadelphia." 

THE JOURNEY TO WEST POINT. 

After his marriage, Arnold lived at his house in Philadel- 
phia and at Mount Pleasant in a style of ostentation which 
he could not afford. , Mrs. Arnold probably visited her 
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cousin at Sunbury, near Bristol, Pennsylvania ; for a letter 
from A. Coxe to Mrs. Burd, dated Sunbury, June 9, 1779, 
contains this sentence : " Pray give my love to the girls, 
one of them I hope will come up with Mrs. Arnold who 
we expect every day." 

Mrs. Arnold's first son was born on March 19, 1780 ; and 
Washington, writing to Arnold on March 28, 1780, says, 
" Let me congratulate you on the late happy event. Mrs. 
"Washington joins me in presenting her wishes for Mrs. 
Arnold on the occasion." 1 

On August 3, 1780, Arnold obtained the command of 
"West Point. He had been in communication with the 
British commander since about April, 1779. 2 

By August 30, 1780, Arnold's plot only awaited a meet- 
ing with the representative of Sir Henry Clinton to have the 
final details arranged. 3 

Sir Henry Clinton, in his report to Lord George Germain, 



"It became necessary at this instant, that the secret correspondence 
under feigned names, which had been so long carried on, should be ren- 
dered into certainty, both as to the person being General Arnold com- 
manding at West Point, and that in the manner in which he was to sur- 
render himself, the forts, and troops to me, it should be so conducted 
under a concerted plan between us, as that the King's troops sent upon 
this expedition should be under no risk of surprise or counterplot ; and 
I was determined not to make the attempt but under such particular 
security." * 

At this time Mrs. Arnold was in Philadelphia, and did not 
leave the city until Thursday, September 6, 1780, probably 
arriving at West Point on September 12, 1780. The fol- 
lowing letter from Hannah Arnold fixes the dates : 

" Sunday, September 10, 1780. 
"I address you, my dear Mrs. Arnold, from the regions of gloom and 
solitude ; but when this splenatic scrawl will reach you, know not, for 
at present have not the shadow of a conveyance for it. 

1 Sparks' s Washington, Vol. VI. p. 494. 

' Ibid., Vol. VII. p. 520. 

* Sparks's Arnold, p. 175. .* Ibid., p. 169. 
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"This is Monday, the fourth day since your departure, and I have 
not once in the whole time step'd my foot over the threshold of our own 
door, and have scarcely been off the bed two hours together ; have had 
the slight but troublesome fever that has so indiscriminately attact'd all 
orders of people (old maids not exempted.) Mrs. Burd has been in the 
same situation with myself, so that we have as yet not seen each other. 
Mr. Burd has kindly called once or twice ; if you could conceive how 
we miss you and the dear little bantling, you would pity us. Harry was 
inconsolable the whole day you left us, and had, I believe, not less than 
twenty the most violent bursts of grief ; his little brother Edward seems 
to be the principal theme of the mournful song — not one day has es- 
caped without his shedding tears at his absence ; he laments that just 
as he began to know and love his brother, he must be removed so far 
from him that he cannot even hear how he does ; this day with a falling 
tear, he observ'd to me that he thought it very hard when he had so few 
relations, that they should all be at such a distance from him ; must own 
the observation call'd forth a sympathetic drop from my eyes. Am ex- 
tremely anxious to know how you perform your journey ; am very fear- 
ful for the poor little sore-headed boy, and am surpriz'd that I have not 
heard a syllable from you, but comfort myself with the thought that no 
news is good news, as I cannot imagine but I should have heard it, if 
any material accident had befallen you. Yesterday got a letter from 
your anxious husband, who, lover-like, is tormenting himself with a 
thousand fancied disasters which have happened to you and the family ; 
however hope by the day after to-morrow you will be able to remove all 
his distressing fears. Heaven guard you safely to him, for in your life 
and happiness his consists. 

' ' Your papa was in yesterday ; the family at the Cottage were all well, 
and had just heard your mamma was gone down to your aunt Pierce's — 
my head aches, and as I am sleepy, will close my letter for to-night ; 
sweet repose to you and yours. — 

' ' Monday Morning. — Had wrote the above, hoping some opportunity 
would present for sending it ; . and left it unsealed to make whatever ad- 
ditions I found proper ; but none presenting, had left it in statu quo ; 
was just dressing myself, with an intent to creep out and make Mrs. 
Huntington a morning visit, when Punch came tripping up stairs (show- 
ing his teeth), with a letter in his hand from mistress : I broke the seal 
with eager solicitude, and am more than happy to find you performed 
your journey as far as Brunswick with so much ease and pleasure ; may 
they both attend in your train to the end of it ; — am rejoiced at the ac- 
count you give me of Edward ; hope the little rogue holds out as well 
as he began ; reckon he will this night finish his first grand tour. — 

"Sent just now to see how Mrs. Burd was; have for answer that she 
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is much better ; if my morning's visiting don't make me sick, design 
seeing her in the evening. — 

" Thursday, — Nothing new to-day. Saw Mrs. Burd last night, and 
we have made an appointment to Mrs. Morris's to-morrow. — family 
affairs go on smooth ; find I have got a steady, clever, industrious old 
cook ; she has been out only once to church, and seems to have no in- 
clination for gadding ; your papa keeps Mrs. Allen's house for you, or 
himself; which takes it will be determined soon; he thinks Mrs. Allen's, 
on some accounts, most convenient for him, and knows the one we are 
now in, most so for you ; for my part, wish he may find it most con- 
venient to take Mrs. Allen's himself. 

" Friday Evening. — Am just returned from Mrs. Morris's where I 
drank tea with Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Cope, two Miss Marshalls, Miss 
Nellie McCall, Mrs. Harrison, Mrs. Burd, Miss Sally Morris, of New 
Jersey, and another Miss — name unknown, the two Mr. Coxes, all the 
beaux we had to help ourselves with. Hear nothing from the little boys 
at Maryland. Mr. and Mrs. mead are just annonc'd ; adieu for to-night. 

" Saturday Evening. — The day has passed off without hearing one lisp 
from you ; I cannot account for it, unless by delays on the road ; prom- 
ise myself you are now happy with my brother ; hope you have by this 
reach' d, and Edward quite well of his sore head. Your papa has been 
unwell for a few days, but is better ; he went from here two hours since ; 
all well at the cottage. Your mamma is not yet return' d. Harry de- 
sires his duty to papa and mamma, his love to Edward and Betsy ; he 
says he wishes mamma would please to kiss Edward one hundred times 
for him, and when her hand is in, she may, if she pleases, give him 
fifty for his aunt ; make my love to my brother, if you please. I shall 
expect letters the first and all opportunities, and am with sincere esteem 
and regard. Yours, 

"H. Arnold. 

" I have nothing to say in excuse for this ill pen'd scrawl, but that 
writing is not my talent. 

"H. A." 

Mrs. Arnold no doubt pursued the route which had been 
carefully marked out for her in Arnold's own handwriting, 
in a paper which was afterwards found at West Point, but 
is now in the Department of State at "Washington. It is as 
follows : 

" Directions for Mrs. Arnold on Her way to Wt. Point 
" You must by all means get out of the Carriage in Crossing all Ferries, 
and going over all large Bridges to prevent accidents. 
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" 1 Your first nights Stage will be at Bristol. Mr. Coxes 20 Miles 

" 2 The Second at Trenton, Banagers unless you to G. Dickinsons or 
Col. Caduc's. 10 

" 3 The third night to Brunswick Wm. Mairiners a good house 28 If 
the weather is warm and this Stage too long you can lodge at Princeton 
12 Miles from Trenton. 

" 4 the fourth Night at Newark ... 26 If this Stage is too long you 
can stop 6 miles Short at Elizabeth Town, or if any danger is Apprehended 
from the enemy you will be very safe by riding a few miles out of the 
Common rode. 

" 5 the fifth Night at Paramus. 12. 

"The 6th night Judge Coe's 14 Miles and If not fatigued to Joshua 
Smith Esqr. 6 Miles further and only three from King's Perry where you 
will be hospitably received & well accommodated, you will get tollera- 
able Beds at Coe's, & from thence or Smith's can reach Wt. Point next 
day with ease as you will go from King's Ferry by Water, so that in 
Seven days if the Weather is cool, you will perform the Journey with 
ease. You must not Forget to bring your own Sheets to sleep in on the 
road, and a Feather Bed to put in the Lt. Waggon which will make an 
easy Seat, and you will find it cooler, and pleasenter to ride in in smooth 
roads, than a Close Carriage. — and it will ease your Carriage Horses. 
At Paramus you will be very politely received by Mrs. Watkins & Mrs. 
Provost, very Genteel People 

' ' let me beg of you not to make your Stages so long as to fatigue 
yourself or the Dr. Boy. If you should be much longer in Coming 

We call the reader's particular attention to the sentence, 
" At Paramus you will be very politely received by Mrs. 
Watkins & Mrs. Provost, very Genteel People." An in- 
spection of the original paper in the State Department at 
Washington, D. C, shows that Arnold first wrote " very 
polite People," and afterwards struck out the word " polite" 
and interlined the word " GS-enteel." The addition of the 
three words " very Genteel People" shows that Mrs. Arnold 
was not acquainted with Mrs. Provost ; for if they had been 
friends previously, Arnold would not have said Mrs. Pro- 
vost was " Genteel" and would not have mentioned Mrs. 
Watkins at all. This fact, apparently so trivial, has a most 
important bearing upon the charges afterwards made against 
Mrs. Arnold. The point assumed in Burr's story, as we 
shall see, was that Mrs. Arnold was such a friend of Mrs. 
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Provost that she could trust her with a secret on which her 
life depended. 

It is poetic justice, as we shall see, that the husband- whom 
Aaron Burr sought to wrong should have unwittingly fur- 
nished proof of the falsehood of Burr's accusation against 
his wife, Mrs. Arnold. 

She reached West Point in safety, and took up her abode 
in the " Kobinson" House, which was finely situated on a 
knoll on the eastern side of the Hudson overlooking the 
river. 

It seemed now as if heaven had granted to her the fairest 
blessings of life. She was with her husband, far removed 
from the calumnies and slanders which had incessantly as- 
sailed him in Philadelphia. Her darling child was in her 
arms, and in one of the most beautiful and romantic situa- 
tions of America the golden month of September was daily 
displaying new beauties of the forests to her delighted eyes. 
It was the last gleam of sunshine in her life, which from 
this time was passed in trouble and sorrow. 

(To be continued.) 



